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THE ARTS IN THERAPY exhibition, though not officially sponsored by 


military authorities, has provoked the following comments: 


“I am pleased to learn that your well planned exhibition of new designs and 
models to be suggested as aids in teaching occupational therapy will be held 
beginning February 2nd. 


“I wish you and your co-workers a successful demonstration and I am confident 
that your efforts will stimulate art interest as an adjunct of occupational therapy 
in the physical and mental rehabilitation of our sick and wounded service men.” 


JAMES C. MAGEE, 
Major General, U. S. Army 
The Surgeon General, U. S. Army 


“The Navy is... in fullest sympathy with your aims, and believes specifically 
that improvement in designs and materials will certainly operate to increase the 
value of occupational therapy to a class of patients for whom occupation, if it 
is to be effective, must have intellectual and aesthetic appeal. Consequently, 
the Navy will be grateful to utilize as far as it can the fruits of your competition 
in design guidance, and shall look forward to receiving reports of progress. 


“Again, let me say that we are wholly in sympathy with your motives and 
objectives, and assure you that we wish you every success in your patriotic 


undertaking.” 
Ross T. McIntire, 
Rear Admiral, MC 


Surgeon General, U. S. Navy 


The installation of the exhibition has been designed by Herbert Bayer. 


The Museum is particularly grateful to Mr. Jan Juta of the British Information Services for 
supplying important photographic material on therapeutic work in England and under the 
British Middle East Command. 


COVER ILLUSTRATION. Therapy under the British Middle East Command, 1942. 
Photograph by courtesy of the British Information Services, New York. 


Copyright 1943, The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53 Street, New York City 
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Tue Arts IN THERAPY exhibition has been 
designed to encourage and broaden the use 
of the various arts and crafts in therapeutic 
work among disabled and convalescent mem- 
bers of the armed forces. 


The exhibition consists of two sections. The 
first includes a selection of objects and proj- 
ects related to those crafts acknowledged to 
have therapeutic and recreational value for 
patients. The selection has been made by a 
Museum-appointed jury from entries in a 
nationwide competition co-sponsored by the 
Museum and Artists for Victory and open to 
all American artists and craftsmen. The com- 
petition itself was undertaken at the instiga- 
tion of the American Occupational Therapy 
Association and the New York chapter of the 
Junior League. Its purpose was to provide a 
fresh supply of designs and objects in the 
crafts, to be utilized wherever needed by 
those in charge of therapeutic work for the 
armed forces. But we have not gathered 
these objects with the limited idea of offering 
them as models to be copied by patients. Our 
purpose has been broader than this: we have 
hoped to stimulate and strengthen the cura- 
tive potentialities of the crafts by calling 
upon the manifestly suitable talents of Ameri- 
can artists and craftsmen. As a museum we 
have naturally been concerned with this 
valuable outlet for the skill and imagination 
of American artists in wartime. We have been 
no less concerned with the improvement in 
craft design and workmanship which might 
result from a collaboration between thera- 
pists and artists. Occupational therapy’s 
response to the prospect of such collabora- 
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tion is enthusiastically attested elsewhere in 
these pages, that of the artists by their gener- 
ous response to the challenge of our com- 
petition. 


The second section of the exhibition illus- 
trates the use of the so-called “free” media 
—painting, sculpture, drawing and so on— 
in therapy conducted from the psychiatric 
viewpoint. The section has been assembled 
on behalf of the Museum-sponsored Com- 
MITTEE ON ART IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
AND Society by the committee’s chairman, 
Mr. Victor D’Amico, by Dr. Edward Liss as 
a member of the committee and by Mr. 
Bernard Sanders, who for three years worked 
as artist-instructor in the psychiatric wards 
of Bellevue Hospital. As distinct from the 
first section devoted to the role of the crafts 
in occupational therapy, this section por- 
trays the function of spontaneous self-expres- 
sion through the arts as a means of psycho- 
logical release and as a partial guide in the 
diagnosis of mental disturbances and con- 
flicts. In recent years doctors have come in- 
creasingly to believe that physiological and 
psychological illnesses are interrelated. The 
“free” media in art would seem to offer a 
limited but nonetheless considerable aid in 
the cure or alleviation of both. 


The Museum oF MopeErnN Art hopes that 
Tue Arts In THERAPY exhibition will prove 
of direct and concrete benefit to the armed 
forces. Its Armed Services Program was in- 
augurated to forward projects of precisely 
this kind. 

James THRALL Sosy 

Director, Armed Services Program 
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ARTS IN THERAPY COMPETITION. 
First prize: block print by Ilse Hamaan, State 
College, San Diego, California. 


ARTS IN THERAPY COMPETITION. 
Second prize: child’s cloth book by Juliet Kepes 
and Marli Ehrman, Chicago. 





Cceupational Lhe cvafiy and. Lhe Grliil 


The MUSEUM OF MODERN ART is 
making a distinct and unique contribution 
through this competition and exhibition on 
THE ARTS IN THERAPY. We know of 
no other museum in the country which has 
initiated such a plan and undertaken its ac- 
complishment. Through the Armed Services 
Program of the Museum this project is offer- 
ing an unusual opportunity to American 
artists and designers who wish to make a 
contribution towards the great rehabilitation 
program now starting. To this end the artist 
offers his ever present creative talent for new 
design. Usually the occupational therapist 
relies chiefly upon his own and his patients’ 
ingenuity in designing suitable articles. Be- 


cause occupational therapy is work prescribed 
by a doctor for its therapeutic value, this 
factor is uppermost in the treatment plan of 
the therapist; but it results sometimes in lack 
of truly artistic objects. The help of the artist 
is a definite assistance in supplying needed 
esthetic qualities to well designed objects 
which contribute not only to physical re- 
covery but also to the patients’ mental re- 
habilitation. The first indirect impetus has 
already become apparent, for patients as well 
as instructors and graduate therapists have 
entered this competition. 

It is highly desirable that design contribute 
to occupational therapy. Design, of course, 
as applied to occupational therapy, implies 


ARTS IN THERAPY COMPETITION. Honorary Award for complete project. Bookbinding 
layout by Gerhard Gerlach, table by Morris Levine, New York. 


















that objects made by patients will have qual- 
ity and be of real value. They will be attrac- 
tive to the eye and will be of use; they will 
be valid in every way. It would seem that 
nothing need be said in support of design for 
occupational therapy from this point of view, 
but much must be done. Obviously the 
interest of the patient will be kindled through 
good design and sustained by the realization 
that he is making something of worth. Every- 
one agrees that the patient’s interest is of 
immeasurable importance in effecting a cure. 

However, the entire therapeutic signifi- 
cance of design becomes apparent only when 
the full connotation of the term is under- 
stood. Design has not “arrived.” It never 
will so long as there are human minds to con- 
trive and invent and find new expressions. 
Even the media for design will never be ex- 
hausted. New ways and méans come to every 
designer. The true designer will find new 
























materials and will use old ones in new ways. 
Let us not think of design as something to 
be learned from someone else. It is, rather, 
something within each individual, something 
to be brought out. To the thinking person it 
becomes apparent that herein lies its inex- 
haustible therapeutic value. 

The work that faces us in effecting the 
most complete rehabilitation can be accom- 
plished not by any one group alone but only 
with the help of all agencies, each contribut- 
ing its special talents. 

We consider the close cooperation of art- 
ists, designers and occupational therapists an 
integral component in achieving this great 
purpose. 


Mrs. Meta R. Coss, Executive Secretary, 
American Occupational Therapy Association 


Miss Harriet E. Knapp, Instructor in 
Occupational Therapy, Columbia University 


ARTS IN THERAPY COMPETITION. 
Dinner plate by William Gropper, 
Croton-on-Hudson, New York. 
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$500 1n Prizes WERE AWARDED AS FOLLows: 


First Prize: $100 
SeconD Prize: 75 15 Firru Prizes, each 10 


5 Fourtu Prizes, each $25 


Tuirp Prize: 50 


WINNERS 


First Prize: Ilse Hamaan 
SEcOND Prize: Marli Erhman & Juliet Kepes 
Tuirp Prize: Pegi Macleod 


Fourtu Prizes: Morris Levine, Gretna Campbell, 
Jo Anne Nicholson, Barbara Hol- 
verson, [rene Reinecke 


Grurhe Gel tn Shevapy Comp clilicn 





Firth Prizes: Marjorie Little, Ruth Mackinlay, 
Louise Foug, Nancy Cole, Emma 
L. Davis, Toni Hughes, Adda Hu- 
sted-Anderson, Alice Donaldson, 
Joe R. Kapps, Frank Hopkins, 
Louise Nevelson, M. J. Hunt, 
Donelda Fazakas, Carol Janeway, 


Louis Seigel 


Honorary AWARDS FOR PROJECTs: 
Gerhard Gerlach and Morris Levine 
Beatrice Wood 
Honorary AWwarRpDs GIVEN TO ARTICLES NOT 
ELIGIBLE FOR PRIZEs: 
Heléne Bourgeois, Alexander Calder, André 
Masson 











ARTS IN THERAPY COMPETITION. 
ABOVE (TOP): paper knife by Barbara 
Holverson, State College, San Diego, Cali- 


fornia, fourth prize. 
ABOVE (LOWER): hand sculptures by 


Emma Lou Davis, Los Angeles, fifth prize. 


Ricut: paper animal by Joe R. Kapps, 
Chicago, fifth prize. 


STUDIO FOR PATIENTS. The Neuro. 
Psychiatric Institute of the Hartford Re. 
treat, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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The use of art in therapy is one of the most 
significant developments in modern educa- 
tion. Mental, emotional and even physical 
handicaps which prevent normal functioning 
can be discovered and corrected through cre- 
ative work. It has been found that free ex- 
pressions in art become a mirror of the 
individual’s inner life and personality to the 
trained eye. In this mirror the psychologist 
or specialist can see latent disturbances, if 
any exist. Art is an important instrument in 
the diagnosis of mental and emotional health, 
somewhat like the physician’s stethoscope 
in the examination of bodily health. A reli- 
able diagnosis through art work must be 
made by a psychologist who understands 
visual expressions and who can interpret 
these in relation to an entire case history. 
For purposes of either diagnosis or rehabili- 
tation it is essential that art work be creative 
and free in spirit. It should be the individual’s 
own in choice, conception and execution. 
Dictated or academic methods are totally 


unreliable, for they reveal nothing of the 
inner life and may aggravate mal-adjust- 
ment by increasing frustration and tension. 
More important than diagnosis is the use 
of art for healing. The simple experience of 
creative expression has a healing effect. Re- 
pressions and other forms of handicap are 
often discharged merely by working in cre- 
ative media. The person, so to speak, gets 
the difficulty out of his system through paint- 
ing, modeling or expressing himself in any 
chosen medium. In this way the art experi- 
ence serves as an emotional or mental purga- 
tive, but this is not all there is to the healing 
process. Expulsion is only the first step in 
rehabilitation. It takes patient study and 
scientific application to find the right cre- 
ative medium which will serve the individual, 
and to guide him from frustration and un- 
certainty to satisfaction and self-control. 
Art therapy has been used more in the 
treatment of psychotics—the severe cases of 
mental illness—than in the cases of disturb- 
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ances among so-called “normal” individuals. 
A large proportion of our seemingly normal 
individuals suffer from mental and emotional 
handicaps. These are often thought cf as 
merely retarded or just not understood. It 
is to these that art therapy can make its 
greatest contribution. The timely application 
of art therapy at this stage would prevent 
their development into psychotic cases. 

We must recognize that the tempo of mod- 
ern life and its mechanization have taken 
their toll in mental illness. The war has ag- 
gravated this situation. Emotional tension 
and repression have not been spared us. Un- 
fortunately educators and public distrust 
art therapy today, just as educators and the 
public of a past generation regarded preven- 
tive medicine. The use of art in rehabilitation 
is regarded as an undignified application by 
ivory tower artists. As a result progress has 
been negligible, although art therapy has 
been known and practiced in education for 
almost twenty years. 

Forward-looking educators should not, 
however, ignore this responsibility longer. 
The war has created new and greater ten- 
sions which will cause their share of mental 
and emotional maladjustments. If the thera- 
peutic value of art is employed in a plan 
for re-education, America may be spared a 
phenomenal rise in mental illness and emo- 
tional disturbance. Art therapy applied 
wisely as part of an integrated program can 
prevent minor disturbances from developing 
into psychoses. This is largely the responsi- 
bility of modern education. 

An ideal method of employing art therapy 
in the school is for the psychologist and art 
teacher to work together. Because of the 
special art techniques required and the science 
involved, neither art teacher nor psycholo- 
gist can encompass both fields. But the 
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responsibility can be met effectively if each 
has a basic knowledge of the other’s field. 

There is, however, a growing interest in 
the therapeutic value of art on the part of 
art teachers, although they lack the science 
to make them effective collaborators of psy- 
chologists. At the same time the need for 
artist-specialists who can apply art therapy 
is growing and will continue to grow as the 
war goes on. In recognition of both the in- 
terest of art teachers and the need for trained 
specialists, the COMMITTEE ON ART IN AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATION AND SOCIETY, sponsored by 
the Museum, has formed a study group on 
Art IN THerapy. This group will begin its 
meetings in February under. the direction of 
Dr. Edward Liss. Its immediate objective 
will be to give artist-teachers an elementary 
grasp of the problems involved in using art 
therapeutically. It is not presumed that the 
members of the group will become clinical 
specialists, but it is hoped that they will use 
art in the interests of wholesome emotional 
stability of their students. A few may use the 
study group experience as a basis for further 
study in preparation for becoming clinical 
specialists. 

The committee looks forward to the estab- 
lishment of a laboratory where art therapy 
may be applied first-hand. and new materials 
and techniques may be devised for promoting 
this valuable correlation between art and 
science. There is no question as to the valid- 
ity of art as therapy. The problem is to find 
the most suitable techniques and to train 
efficient workers. The most immediate solu- 
tion is the re-education of artists and artist- 
teachers to work with psychologists sympa- 
thetic to the arts. Through them art will 
render one of its greatest services to modern 
civilization. 

Victor D’Amico, Chairman 
Committee on Art in American 
Education and Society 


THERAPY IN ENGLAND. Rehabilitation of men with back injuries through checkers with © 
weighted blocks. (Photo by courtesy of British Information Services, New York.) 




















f THERAPY IN AFRICA, 1942. The British Middle East Command. (Photo by courtesy 


of British Information Services, New York.) 








SCHOOL CATCHES FIRE. Water color by ANIMALS. Finger painting done -at 
partially blind student (field of vision 5—6 inches). _U. S. O. Center by member of armed forces. 


Lent by Viktor Lowenfeld, Hampton Institute. Lent by Ruth Faison Shaw, New York. & 
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Creative Lherapy 


The troubadours contended that poetry was 
The Gay Science. Hobbes classified poetry 
among the sciences. Kant insisted that art is 
an experience which furthers life, in contrast 
to pain, which in a sense hinders it. Modern 
psychiatry would agree with Kant. Artists 
and scientists, originators in their fields, find 
a common denominator in all creativity. Dis- 
putation has been long, and at times acri- 
monious, as to the goal of an art. 

There is a general agreement that knowl- 
edge has had a dramatic upsurge in recent 
years, and with it has been released concomi- 
tantly a significant, malign destructive proc- 
ess, as if construction and destruction were 
companionate. The lay public is well aware, 
by enlightenment through various channels 
of information, of these changes. As is natu- 
ral, some changes have received more em- 
phasis than others. A short survey would 
indicate how common is the knowledge as to 
progress made in medicine, particularly in 
the field of nutrition, and in therapy through 
the use of vitamins, glands and new drugs. 
Increasing utilization of modern advances in 
physics and chemistry has resulted in more 
accurate techniques of diagnosis and treat- 
ment. Essentially, this growing body of 
knowledge has been applied in the healing 
of physical disturbances. However, much ad- 
vance has been made in the handling of psy- 
chic disturbances. 

An important step in progress is a fusion 
of thought and action, and this is reflected in 
the growing acceptance of the human being 
as an entity, or, as the physicians call it, a 
psychosomatic unit. This concept travels in 
cycles; it is not new, for it has been the sub- 
ject of philosophers’ and scientists’ debates 





for centuries. A characteristic of the growth 
of the story of man, it is fundamentally an 
amplification of Plato’s concepts and proba- 
bly of cultures older than the Greek. In stu- 
dents of man, it naturally follows that ex- 
ploration and investigation of man’s growth 
lead to an inspection of his institutions and 
practices, which are symbolically represented 
in the arts and sciences. The body-mind 
concept brings with it acknowledgment that 
there cannot be any major physical disturb- 
ance in the human being without the accom- 
paniment of mental disturbance and, vice 
versa, significant mental disturbances bring 
with them evidences of physical stress. This 
leads to the conclusion that in the evaluation 
of an ailment it is a matter of emphasis 
rather than an exclusion of mind or matter. 
In such circumstances a splitting into sepa- 
rate categories is not only undesirable but 
impossible. 

There have been as striking and dramatic 
changes in the handling of the mentally ill as 
in the treatment of the physically sick, and 
through increasing skill in diagnosis there 
has been a growing utilization of knowledge 
as to available therapeutic agents. Unfor- 
tunately, a much neglected area is the use of 
the arts in the healing process. This, again, 
is by no means new. We are apt to forget that 
man’s means of expression is not confined to 
words. In actuality language had its genesis 
in some form of graphic expression; the pic- 
tograph preceded the alphabet. This, in our 
culture, which glorifies the word, has been 
glossed over and quite forgotten. 

Man’s inner world changes slowly, and 
that which is expressed on the surface is by 
no means accepted within. The truth must 
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out through some form of expression, and the 
Seven Arts have their say in spite of barriers 
which can and often do limit verbal expres- 
sion. Science is at times vociferous, but the 
arts spring from a silent, still, inner voice and 
will be heard. When words fail, this voice 
speaks out to him who will listen and can 
understand. Its very directness and its sim- 
ple truth are often too much for many of us 
to grasp. 

The arts have been used to bring comfort 
and peace to those under stress, they have 
been and still are utilized in religious cere- 
monials, and in so-called primitive cultures 
art is a part of the healing rites. In our con- 
temporary culture we refer to it as “‘occupa- 
tional therapy.” The timeliness of an exhibit 
to demonstrate this valuable instrument in 
healing is beyond question. Our responsibil- 
ity is to gather and summarize our present 
knowledge and utilize it to the utmost, to 
apply it more intensively and investigate 
with zeal its potentialities, always with the 
healing of human beings in mind. Within the 
last two decades, as part of finer applications 
of knowledge in all aspects of medicine, there 
has been an increasing use of the arts, not 
just the graphic arts. This has been particu- 
larly so in education and in research with our 
very young. A pooling of the resources of all 
fields of activity is essential, for one must 
offset some of the by-products of specializa- 
tion (which are not always satisfactory), one 
must break down the compartmentalization 
of knowledge which at times leads to an un- 
fortunate isolation from other practitioners. 
It is important that we fuse these areas, 
which are apt to remain remote from each 
other, and break down artificial barriers. 

Investigation of the arts will serve many 
purposes, not alone the elements of expres- 
sion and release, not alone the evaluation of 
esthetics, but also the refinement of an in- 
strument which will help us to diagnose what 
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ails the inarticulate human being. Each as- 
pect of this work has a definite purpose and 
function, and that purpose is the healing of 
the sick and the keeping well of the healthy. 

There are, of course, different means of 
approach. Some of the sick find great com- 
fort in the stability and fixity of certain fin- 
ished products; others, however, find this is 
inertia and for them, comparatively intolera- 
ble. For those individuals a freer self-chosen 
medium is conducive to accomplishment and 
brings with it the comfort which comes from 
creativity. It is implicit that, as our knowl- 
edge grows, we shall become more exact in 
our prescriptions and that, likewise, we shall 
become more flexible and more dynamic. 
With pioneering in any area there comes 
great comfort in the establishment of rou- 
tines. That aspect of occupational therapy 
is the springboard to further growth. Armed 
with the experience of the educators and the 
pioneers in the medical arts, particularly in 
psychiatry, we now expand the techniques 
of approach. Through the flexibility which 
comes with familiarity and use, we meet each 
individual’s specific problems not with a set 
formula but according to each one’s need. 
This is by no means an easy task, but one 
which challenges the inventive genius of the 
American mind. 

We are now faced with the problem of a 
sick world and increased responsibilities to 
our armed forces and civilians who are striv- 
ing to bring about a betterment in man’s lot. 
Just as they, through unlimited sacrifice, 
have drawn upon every resource available to 
accomplish their purpose, we too, who have 
their health as our responsibility, must draw 
upon all our resources. Let us prepare fully 
now so that we may be ready to return in 
part—for who can return in full?—our obli- 
gation to them. 

The institution of the future for the casual- 
ties of life, whether the illness be mental or 

















WAX SCULPTURE by patient. Lent by 
Dr. Edward Liss, New York. 


physical, shall be an institution whose fac- 
ulty will represent the best in man’s knowl- 
edge. Medicine and education must be con- 
joined, for there is no borderline between 
art and science. It is not too Utopian to 
think of such an institution as an educational 
one which prepares the sick and ailing for the 
art of living when they become well again. 

EpwaArD Liss, M.D. 








JONAH AND THE WHALE. Pastel. Lent by Florence Cane, Clinic for Social Adjustment 
of the Gifted, New York University. 
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Lhe Use of ~Bpl tn BPycholherapy 


What is the end and aim of art? There are 
many different answers, ranging from the 
classical “Art for art’s sake” through the 
various schools of thought which see art as 
an instrument of beauty, of pleasure or of 
instruction, up to the modern view of “Art 
for the sake of expression.” 

Probably all of these answers are right. 
That is for the artists to debate. Certainly 
much has been said in support of each of 
these views. 

But there is another aim of art which 
would probably displease the classicists, the 
romanticists and the moderns. They would 
all disagree with this aim because it would 
make art primarily utilitarian. But it would 
be useful in the highest sense: for in this 
definition the aim of art is to heal. 

On the basis of my experience in psy- 
chiatry I believe that art may play an 
important part in the restoration of the 
mind and the body to normal living. 

By art, I mean all the arts. The fine arts, 
painting and sculpture, in all the media 
known today; poetry and drama, music and 
architecture; and the useful arts—leather, 
metal, wood, clay and paper work. 

Certainly these art forms are so closely in- 
terrelated that it would be a great mistake 
to separate them and divide them into cate- 
gories marked “Useful for Psychotherapy” 
or “Not Useful for Psychotherapy.” 

They are all useful. They are all powerful 
weapons for good in the mental and physi- 
cal rehabilitation of the individual, provided 
they are properly and purposefully used. 

However, for the sake of brevity, I am 
going to confine my remarks to the use of 
the fine arts—painting and sculpture—and 


the useful arts or crafts, both of which play 
an important therapeutic role at the Insti- 
tute of Living. 

The theory underlying any considered pro- 
gram of art in psychotherapy must be based 
on the usefulness of that art (1) to the indivi- 
dual’s recovery, (2) to the individual after his 
return to normal living. 

This requires an exact understanding by 
the psychiatrist of the individual’s difficul- 
ties, with a nice selection of the particular 
form of art which would be most helpful and 
satisfying to him. 

Naturally, painting and sculpture and 
leather tooling and metal designing are not 
going to appeal alike to everyone. The men- 
tal and emotional status, the education 
and intellectual level of the individual, and 
his natural capacities will determine which 
branch of art will be most effective in his 
case. 

There are many ways in which the arts can 
aid the person who is mentally or emotion- 
ally ill towards recovery. Perhaps his illness 
is due to the fact that he has too sharply 
concentrated his energies over a period of 
years and lacks the necessary balance to re- 
tain his stability. 

This is the type of man who “has never 
had time for art.”” Now, suddenly, in his ill- 
ness he has more time than he ever had be- 
fore. The world of art has always seemed 
remote to him. It is the task of the psy- 
chiatrist working with the trained art in- 
structor to introduce him to the unexplored 
possibilities of the arts. 

He may find in painting or in sketching or 
in modeling a new and vital interest which, 
together with a new skill in performing this 
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HARVEST. Water color by partially blind 
student (field of vision 2 inches). Lent by 
Viktor Lowenfeld, Hampton Institute. 
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PORTRAIT. Painting on glass by fifteen- 
year-old boy. Lent by Henry Schaefer- 
Simmern, New York. 
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work, may go a long way to bring him back 
to normal living. 

“I never realized how much there is in 
art.” The psychiatrist as well as the artist 
will find a familiar ring to these words. 

To the patient who is withdrawn from 
reality, art may serve as a gently persuasive 
force which guides him back to actuality. 

To the patient who is over-excitable, art 
may serve as a stabilizing and calming in- 
fluence. 

To the patient who is unskilled in motor 
coordination, art may perform the function 
of coordinating and regulating. 

If I may paraphrase the New Testament, 
‘Art is all things to all men.” 

The second important consideration 
is the relationship which art will have 
to his future life. 

No therapeutic program which is seeking 
to rehabilitate people to actual everyday liv- 
ing should instruct them in activities which 
are unrelated to actual life. 

In other words, the arts should have a 
practical application to the life of the indi- 
vidual, after the period of hospitalization is 
ended. 

What value will it be to the patient, is the 
question which the psychiatrist and the 
occupational therapist must ask, before he 
decides upon the kind of art instruction for 
him. Will it make a useful vocation, avoca- 
tion or hobby? Can he continue with it after 





he has left my care? Or will it, by its very 
irrelevancy to his needs, serve to separate 
him further from the realities of his life? 

The recognition by art museums and 
others in the art world of the therapeutic 
value of art in restoring men and women to 
physical and mental productivity is a hope- 
ful and encouraging sign. 

It augurs well for the tremendous task of 
post-war rehabilitation. 

And it is another sign of the indestructi- 
bility of art, which can in so many ways fill 
human needs, because it stems originally 
from human experience. 

As for the actual working out of the prob- 
lem of using art in psychotherapy, I believe 
that conferences between art leaders who 
have interested themselves in this movement 
and psychiatrists who have been working 
on this problem for years would be profita- 
ble. 

Such a meeting of minds would undoubt- 
edly bring forth many workable suggestions 
for the rehabilitation of the mentally and 
physically ill. 

It may also give indisputable evidence 
that the arts and sciences are very closely 
related after all. 


Dr. C. CHarRLEs BURLINGAME 
Psychiatrist-in-Chief, 

The Neuro-Psychiatric Institute of the 
Hartford Retreat, Hartford, Connecticut 

















Water color by mentally disturbed patient. Lent by Dr. Edward Liss, New York. 











Gel ws Lp crafty 


Many things lie dormant until a crisis brings 
them to the surface. Medical science, sur- 
gery, man’s engineering and inventive genius 
—all blossom feverishly under the impetus 
of an emergency. When we have to, we can 
pluck fabrics out of the air, make the soybean 
support the structure of our civilization. 

For years psychiatry has experimented 
with drawing and painting as a means of 
therapy, and wherever used these media have 
proved valuable in both understanding and 
helping the patient. But due tonormal human 
lethargy, lack of means and trained person- 
nel, they have never come into extensive use. 
Now a national emergency is suddenly focus- 
ing attention on all forms of occupational 
therapy, and drawing and painting may well 
emerge as among the most useful. 

Not to mince words, war produces a great 
number of wounded, and today a grave hos- 
pitalization problem faces the armed forces. 
Along with expert medical attention wounded 
men require something—diversion, occupa- 
tion, call it what you will—to keep their 
hands busy, their minds alert and time from 
hanging heavy. When a man is taken over- 
night from an active life, his horizon re- 
stricted to the four corners of a sick room, 
when there is pain to weaken him physically 
and worry to gnaw at him mentally, time, 
unless put to use, becomes an instrument of 
harm. 

Obviously, mental health is an important 
factor in speeding recovery and anything that 
can contribute to it becomes a valuable thera- 


peutic agent. As an artist pioneering in this 
field with a number of psychiatrists and medi- 
cal men, I have found the medium of art 
excellent for this purpose. My clinical experi- 
ence has shown me that adults find the use 
of the free arts interesting and stimulating, 
respond to it with enthusiasm, develop it to 
a high point of excellence. 

There is, after all, nothing especially eso- 
teric about drawing or painting. Art is as 
much a part of our daily life as speech, taste, 
sight and hearing, and drawing as a means 
of communication is more ancient than lan- 
guage. It is a perfectly natural means of com- 
munication and men take to it with facility. 
In so doing they find an emotional release, 
get rid of pent-up physical energies, express 
in visual form the fears and repressions that 
invariably accompany illness, thus making 
it a valuable experience, therapeutically 
speaking. 

Fortunately there are enough capable 
artists available who can be trained as in- 
structors in the use of art as therapy. Put to 
practical work in various Army and Navy 
hospitals, they could solve an acute problem. 
The longer the war lasts the greater the casu- 
alty lists will become, and we shall need all 
the trained people we can get to cope with 
the situation. The Museum of Modern Art, 
in its ARTS IN THERAPY show, is per- 
forming an important service in showing how 
this newest therapy medium can be put to 
work advantageously. 

BERNARD SANDERS 
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Museum eles 


EXHIBITIONS 

Material for Brazil Builds, an exhibition of 
’ modern and colonial architecture, which will 
be shown at the Museum from January 13 
‘to February 28, was gathered by Philip L. 
' Goodwin, architect of the Museum’s own 
| building, and G. E. Kidder Smith, a well- 
_ known architectural photographer. The ex- 
| hibition is not limited to modern architecture 
' of the great southern republic, for Brazil’s 
' beautiful old buildings, most of them famous 
| for their elaborate gold-encrusted interiors, 
' comprise almost a third of the buildings 
_ illustrated. 

The exhibition fills the entire ground floor 
gallery of the Museum and is composed of 
' models, enlarged photographs, architectural 
renderings, drawings, plans, maps and a con- 
tinuous screen projection of forty-eight color 
slides. 

To obtain material for the exhibition 
Mr. Goodwin and Mr. Smith spent several 
months in Brazil during the summer of 1942, 
visiting many parts of the country where its 
architecture is most noted. Commenting on 
the leadership which the Brazilian Govern- 
ment is taking in modern architecture in the 
western hemisphere, Mr. Goodwin said: 

“Other capital cities of the world lag far 
behind Rio de Janeiro in architectural de- 
sign. While Federal classic in Washington, 
Royal Academy archeology in London, Nazi 
classic in Munich, and neo-imperial in Mos- 
cow are still triumphant, Brazil has had the 
courage to break away from safe and easy 
conservatism. Its fearless departure from the 
slavery of traditionalism has put a depth 
charge under the antiquated routine of 


governmental thought and has set free the 
spirit of creative design. The capitals of 
the world that will need rebuilding after the 
war can look to no finer models than the mod- 
ern buildings of the capital city of Brazil.” 


Americans 1943. On F ebruary 10, Americans 
1943: Realists and Magic Realists, will open 
as the second of a series of exhibitions 
inaugurated by the Museum last year to 
provide a continuing survey of the arts in 
the United States. Last year’s exhibition ex- 
cluded artists closely identified with the New 
York art world in order to show the work of 
those less known in the East, but the 1943 
exhibition will not be limited as to locality. 
As in last year’s show, the number of artists 
will be kept small so that each may be repre- 
sented by a group of pictures sufficient to 
indicate style and personality, rather than 
by a single example as in the usual large 
group exhibition. 

The exhibition will be devoted primarily{to 
the work of about two dozen of the younger 
American contemporaries, but it will have an 
introductory section of 19th century paint- 
ings and a few examples of the work of two 
20th century pioneers. The exhibition is 
under the direction of Dorothy C. Miller, 
Associate Curator of the Museum’s Depart- 
ment of Painting and Sculpture. 


CONCERT 


Concert of Percussion Music. The Museum 
of Modern Art in association with the League 
of Composers will present The Percussion 
Players under the direction of John Cage on 
Sunday evening, February 7th, at 8:45 p. m. 
Tickets are $1.50 plus tax. Museum members 
may obtain them at a 20% discount. 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND HEALTH, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Here is no merely skin-deep beauty. Each unusual element has resulted from fresh and careful study 
J the complicated problems of the modern office building.” 


Puitie L. Goopwin 














CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS: 


THIS LIST IS PUBLISHED FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF THE MUSEUM’S NON. — 


THROUGH MARCH 1943 


RESIDENT MEMBERS WHO MAY WISH TO SEE ITS CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS 


City 
APPLETON, WIs. 
Aad ee 


AruincToN, TEXAS 
ATHENS, Ga. 
ee ee 


ee 


Battmore, Mp. 
Aid ee 
Baton Rovuce, La. 
ee ee ee 
BioominerTon, IND. 
Lad ee 


Boston, Mass. 
BuruincTon, Vr. 
Cuapet Hint, N. C. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
CuHatTranooca, TENN. 
CLEVELAND, OnIO 
Co.umBus, Onto 
Davenport, Iowa 
Detroit, Mica. 
Dututa, Minn. 


ee ee 


DurnaM, N. H. 

East Lansinc, Mica. 
Exern, Int. 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 
Hamitton, N. Y. 
Hampton, Va. 


ee ee 


Hanover, N. H. 


Hartsvitte, S. C. 
Honotutvu, Hawai 
Iowa Crry, Iowa 
LAKEVILLE, Conn. 
Lonpon, ONTARIO 


Macon, Ga. 

Mancaester, N. H. 
ee ee 

Mipp.etown, Conn. 
Aid ee 

MILWAUKEE, Wis. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Aad ee 


Monrtreat, CANADA 
New Witmincton, Pa. 


Oxvanoma City, OKLA. 


Patm Beacna, Fta. 
ee ee ee 


ee ee ee 


PirrsspurcH, Pa. 
PoucHKkeEepstE, N. Y. 
Racine, Wis. 


Rocuester, N. Y. 


ee ee 


St. Cuar.es, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco, Cauir. 
Aid ee ee 


ee cy 


Sanatoca Sprines, N. Y. 
ee ee ee 


SvuinGFIELD, ILv. 
SrrinGFIELD, Mass. 


ee ee 


SwaRTHMORE, Pa. 
ee ee 


Tononto, CANADA 
University, Va. 
Urica, N. Y. 

ee ee 


Wituiamspure, Va. 
Winter Park, Fra. 
Wonxcester, Mass. 


Institution 
Lawrence College 
ee ee 


North Texas Agricultural College 
Michael Brothers, Inc. 
ee ee ee 


ee ee ee 
Baltimore Museum of Art 
ee ee ee ee 
Louisiana State University 
ee ee ee 
Indiana University 
ee ee 


United China Relief 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum 

University of North Carolina 

Gibbes Memorial Art Gallery 

Chattanooga Art Association 

Cleveland Museum of Art 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts 

Davenport Municipal Art Gallery 

Detroit Institute of Arts 

Minnesota Am t Co., Norshor 
Theatre 
i ta A 
Theatre 

University of New Hampshire 

Michigan State College 

Elgin Academy 

University of Arkansas 

Colgate University 

Hampton Institute 





t Co., Norshor 





ee ee 


Dartmouth College 
ee ee 


Coker College 

Honolulu Academy of Arts 
State University of Iowa 
Hotchkiss School 

The Public Library 
Wesleyan Conservatory 
Currier Gallery of Art 
Wesleyan University 
Milwaukee-Downer College 
University of Minnesota 


Art Association of Montreal 
Westminster College 
Art Renaissance Club 


Society of Four Arts 
ee ee ee ee 
ee ee ee ee 


Carnegie Institute 

Vassar College 

Wustum Museum of Fine Arts 
ee ee ee ee ee 


Rochester Memorial Art Gallery 


ee ee ee ee 


Lindenwood College 
City Art Museum 
San Francisco Museum of Art 


California Palace of the Legion of Honor 


Skidmore College 
Springfield Public Schools 


George Walter Vincent Smith Art Gallery 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Swarthmore College 
ee ee 


Art Gallery of Toronto 

University of Virginia 

Munson- Williams-Proctor-Institute 
ee ee ee ee 


College of William and Mary 
Rollins College 
Worcester Art Museum 


Exhibition 


Camouflage Slides 

Emotional Design in Modern Painting 
Camouflage for Civilian Defense 
Rivera, Orozco & Siqueiros 

War Posters Today 

English War Posters 

20th Century Portraits 

Wartime Housing 

European & American Paintings 
War Posters Today II 

Camouflage for Civilian Defense II 
Fifteen American Sculptors 

Art From Fighting China 

Pictures for Children I 

War Posters Today 

Britain at War 

The Animal Kingdom in Modern Art 
Road to Victory (large) 

Rugs by American Artists 

The Plan of a Painting 

Salvador Dali 


A History of American Movies 


New Silk Screen Color Prints II 

What is Design? 

War Posters Today II 

Army Illustrators 

Camouflage for Civilian Defense 

Camouflage for CiviJian Defense II 

United Hemisphere Competition Posters 
(non-prize winners) 

Contemporary Latin American Art, Ex. #1, 
Section 

The Face of America 

Stockholm Builds 

Watercolors of Venezuela 

Road to Victory (small) 

Our Leading Watercolorists 

Army Illustrators 

Stockholm Builds 

Masters of Photography 

Rivera, Orozco & Siqueiros 

18 Artists from 9 States 

Watercolors of Venezuela 

Contemporary Latin American Art Ex. 
Section C 

A History of the Modern Poster 

Art from Fighting China 

How to Make a Photogram 

Masters of Photography 

Art of Australia 

Furniture Design Today 

Contemporary Latin American Art, Ex. #3 
Section C 

Americans 1942 

Rivera, Orozco & Siqueiros 

United Hemisphere Poster Competition 

Ancestral Sources of Modern Painting 

Rugs by American Artists 

Children in England Paint 

Pictures for Children I 

Contemporary Latin American Art Ex. 
Section C 

Emotional Design in Modern Painting 

New Silk Screen Color Prints II 

Henri Rousseau 

Two Years of War in England 

Image of Freedom 

Our Leading Watercolorists 

20th Century Sculpture & Constructions 

Furniture Design Today 

Children in England Paint 

Contemporary Latin American Art Ex. #1, 
Section C 

A History of American Movies 

The Plan of a Painting 

Stockholm Builds 

Art of Australia 

The Animal Kingdom in Modern Art 

Fifteen American Sculptors 

John Flannagan 

The Animal Kingdom in Modern Art 

European and American Paintings 

20th Century Portraits 


Dates 
Feb. 


. 26-Feb. 
. 10-Mar. 


. 12-Mar. 
. 14-Apr. 
. 16-Mar. 
. 9-Mar. 
. 20-Mar. 
. 11-Apr. 


. 13-Apr. 
. 11-Mar. 
. 22-Apr. 
. 15-Mar. 


; 22-Apr. 
. 19-Feb. 


. 6 -Mar. 
. 11-Apr. 
. 25-Apr. 


18-Feb. 
6-Mar. 
8-Mar. 


i] 
a 


1-Mar. 


Caen 


9-Mar. 
1-Feb. 


NS 


sr 


5-Feb. 
8-Mar. 


© BSS 


3-Mar. 
8-Mar. 
7-Feb. 


. 10-Mar. 
. 14-Mar. 


2-Feb. 


. 22-Apr. 


Feb. 


7-Feb. 


February 


Mar. 


Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar. 


Jan. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


17-Apr. 
3-Feb. 

19-Feb. 
4-Feb. 25 

21-Mar. 
4-Feb. 
9-Mar. 


15-Feb. 
10-Mar. 
11-Apr. 

6-Mar. 


. 10-Mar. 2! 


22-Feb. 
4-Feb. 
1-Feb. 


. 29-Apr. 
. 29-Feb. 


1-Feb. 


. 13-Mar. 
. 31-Feb. 
. 22-Mar. 


6-Mar. 


. 14-Mar. 
. 17-Mar. 


5-Feb. 


. 19-Mar. 


5-Feb. 


. 29-Feb. 


3-Feb. 
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1h So ana it Ta Aha a Sol ie ALS a iti teh 


| 1 Mar.30 
” 27-Mar. 12 
" 23-Feb. 7 


21-Apr. 18 











